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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ 
No. IV. 


MY second speculation, in which I introduced 
the letter from “ Omicron,” deriding the cant of 
modern comedy, has drawn not the resentment, 
nor the sword, but the prompt pen of a good na- 
tured writer, whose letter, without farther preface, 
I now usher into public. 


70 SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ 
“* Venite, nuge !” 


MY OLD FRIEND, 


“ IT owe you one.” Ah! I think you might be 
a little more tender of an old acquaintance. As 
soon as I had done reading your note in reply to 
Omicron, in No. 3 of the Port Folio, I started up, 
and who could help swearing? He means me 
by «see-seee, Said I. Erskine was not more sure that 
the emperor of China meant him, when he talk- 
ed of 


«« The bar pleader, whom mobs call divine, 
Known by the symbols of Z, me, and mine,” 


than I was, that you meant to rank me among 
“several worthy young gentlemen,’’ with whom 
you have the honour to be acquainted, who gather 
catch words at the theatre, in order that their con- 
versation may have some rhetorical embellish- 
ments. 


“ Why!” cried I, in a rage, “ where the devil 
else should I learn rhetorical embellishments?’’.... 
And, moreover, if I could get them from any other 
source, though they were tentimes as embellishing, 
they would not be half so much attended to, or 
have half so much effect in enlivening conversa- 
tion, especially with the ladies. 


My friend, Jack Studious, who is one of the 
greatest bookworms that I know, but who, never- 
theless, is as polite and graceful, as if he had been 
brought up in a ball-room, would sometimes under- 
take to lecture me on my using cant phrases or 
catch words, from Moreton or O‘Keefe, in com- 
pany. Sometimes he would make me feel a little 
ashamed of the habit:.....but mark the sequel...... 
Jack and I visited in the same families. I would 
run on a whole evening, with “ Whiz!....Dam’me! 
Turn the Corner!....That’s your Sort!....Dam’me, 
Dad !....Dash on, Keep moving,” and, within these 
few weeks past, with “ Thank ye, sir, or ma’am, 
I owe you one....Very well for a Bumpkin....I owe 
you half a one,” &c. &c. What was the conse- 
quence? My liveliness and wit were applauded, 
and kept the whole company in a roar; whilst 
poor Jack, who might have shone im a political 
conversation with Morris and Tracy, or ina learned 
one with Andrews or Magaw, sat, still as a stock- 
fish, totally unheeded. 

And then, the dear patrons of wit and pleasing 
talents, the ladies, to be in whose good favour, 
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has been the constant study of my life, they too 


{ would laugh so charmingly. Upon my soul, Sam, 


I did not think you would show the old bachelor 
so much, as to give your friends such dry rubs, for 
exerting their memories in retaining, and their 
talents in retailing scraps of plays, even allowing 
them to be nonsensical, when their only object is 
to please the ladies, and their only reward....the 
loud laugh of the fair, expressive of their most sin- 
cere gratification. 

“ Well, Jack,” said I, one evening as we walked 
homeward together, “ you surely will never again 
advise me to drop the silly practice, as you call it, 
of quoting, before the ladies, the most foolish and 
unmeaning phrases that can be gathered from 
modern comedies. Did you not observe how de- 
lighted all the dear creatures seemed at my wit? 
I heard Miss S. say in a loud whisper, what a 
lively young gentleman Mr. Harebrain is! He is 
very sensible! whispered Miss I. A prodigious 
wit! said Miss P. And, my dear Jack, you were 
no more taken notice of, than if you had been help- 
ing’ the man in the moon to pick up his sticks, 
after an eclipse.” 


‘© *Tis woman that makes dunces of us all!” 
cried Jack. ‘I will reason no more with you 
upon the subject. To render one’s presence in 
society agreeable, and particularly in female so- 
ciety, I find, requires neither wit nor learning... 
Let a young fellow learn how to make a bow, 
with the mind and memory of a parrot, and the 
grimace and chatter of a monkey, my life on’t he 
will succeed. I will no longer attempt to stem the 
torrent. I must be unnoticed or laughed at, on 
the one hand,....noticed and laughed with, on the 
other. The alternative is before me. Vive la 
bagatelle! I chuse the latter; and now, Dick, I 
enter the lists, as a candidate for the palm of folly 
and impertinence.” 


“ Thank you, Jack,” said I, “ Iowe youone.” 


Thus you see, Mr. Saunter, I have made a con- 
vert before youe When you shall prove that you 
have made one, I will cheerfully acknowledge it to 
be well done for a bumpkin, and that “ I owe you 
half a one,” 

Your’s, till death, 


DICK HAREBRAIN. 


I have perused Mr. Harebrain’s billet, with 
more than common complacency, because I think 
him a distant relation ofthe Loungers, and because, 
though wild, he is gentle. In his vagaries, there 
is nothing desparately mad; and he seems capable 
of going tothe play, “ soberly, as Jady Grace says.” 
Perhaps, ‘such a gay, fantastic fellow would think 
it little better than downright impertinence, were 
I to conclude gravely, or obtrude advice. But, as 
I perceive that the desultory character of my cor- 
recnondent has a broad foundation of good sense, 
and that his volatility, like the effervescence of 
champaign, argues nothing but the brisk and the 
generous, I will venture to tell him, that Ae may at 
once be asmall talker and a scholar, and, if he will 
read with Fack Studious all the morning, he may, 
as cheerily as he pleases, cry vive /a bagatelle at 
night. 





MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS-« COLON AND SPONDEE. 


DRUMMOND*, a name dear to poetry, has 
published a very elegant translation of the Satires 
of Aulus Persius Flaccus. In comparing it with 
the versions of the energetic Dryden, it must suffer, 
in a degree, the charge of inferiority. But, ifit be 
less melodious here, or less nervous there, stil] it 
is more uniformly faithful and correct, than thé 
translation by his mighty predecessor. The author 
modestly hopes, that 


Enlighten’d Warton may approve the style ; 
And classic Girrorp nod the head and smile. 


This neat and accurate copy of a great original, 
is the production of a member of the British par- 
liament; and it is pleasing to find a senator and a 
poet in one. It exhibits, not only versatility of 
talent, but is a sufficient proof of mental power. It 
may be remembered, that Persius was of the school 
of Zeno, that his morality is austere, and his tones 
indignant. He is more solicitous to admonish, 
than to soothe his reader, and gives his admirable 
advice in the tone of a master, rather than of a 
companion. As a specimen of a most delightful 
version of the rugged latinity of thisaustere ancient, 
I have amused myself by transcribing, from the 
third satire, the animated expostulation from a 
philosophical preceptor, to’ his indolent pupil. 


What, always thus? Now, in full blaze of day, 

Sol mounts the skies, and shoots a downward ray ; 
Breaks on your darken’d chamber’s lengthen’d night, 
And pours through narrow chinks long streams of lighg; 
Yet still, subdued by sLeep’s oppressive power, 

You slumber, heedless of the passing hour ; 

Of strong Falernian dissipate the fumes, 

And snore, unconscious, while the day consumes. 
See the hot sun through reddening Leo roll, 

The raging Dog star fire the glowing pole; 

The yellow harvest waving o’er the plain, 

‘The reapers bending o’er the golden grain; 

Beneath the spreading elm the cattle laid, 

And panting flocks recumbent in the shade. 

** Is it indeed so late?” the sluggard cries; 

‘““ Who waits? Here, slaves! be quick, 1 wish to rise.” 
At length to study see the youth proceed, 

Charg’d with his book, his parchment, and his reed. 
But now he finds the ink too black to write; 

And now, diluted, it escapes the sight; 

Now itis made too thick, and now too thin, 

And now it sinks too deeply in the skin. 

The pen writes double, and the point too wide 

O’er the smooth vellum pours the sable tide. 

O wretch! whose habits into vices gtow, 

Whose life accumulates the means of woe! 

Dismiss the scholar, be again the boy, 

Replace the rattle, re-assume the toy; 

Repose in quiet on your nurse’s lap, 

Pieas'd oy her lullaby, and feed on ‘pap. 

Who is deceiv’d; for whom are spread those lures? 
Is the misfortune mine, or is it yours ? 





* The celebrated William Drummond, of Hawthornden, 
was the delight of contemporary wits. He was so be- 
loved by Ben Jonson, that he made a pedestrian excursion 


| to Scotland, to visit the darling bard. 
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That you refuse to listen to the truth, 

And waste in idleness the hours of youth. 

And you, what arts what pleasures can entice 

‘To wander in the thorny paths of vice? 

You, who so lately from the porch have brought 
"he godlike precepts, which great Zeno taught! 
You, who in schools of rigid virtue bred, 

On simple fare with frugal sages fed, 

Where watchful youth their silent vigils keep, 
And midnight studies still encroach on sleep? 
You, who have listen’d to Instruction'’s voice, 
And with the Samian sage have made your choice; 
Ave you content to lose life's early day, 

Or P ass existence in a dream away? 

Ah! thoughtless yovth, ere yet the fell disease 
]LANCH your PAL E CHEEK, and ou its Vietim seize, 
Apply the remedy, nor idly wait 

"Till hope be fled, and med'cine come too late. 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AS it is, unfortunately, the fashion to play at 
cards, every lady will drop her hand for a moment, 
er cease the inquiry of what's trumps, or who has 


pam, to read the following important intelligence : 


Mr. Ludlow, of Walworthy, and Ann Wilcox, 
of London, have recently obtained the king’s patent 
for improved playing cards. 

In these cards, the pips are reversed, so as to 

appear the same both ways; round each pip of 
spades and hearts, is a line of the colour of the 
suit, then a white line; and the remainder of the 
catd is black or red, according to ‘the suit. ~ The 
diamonds and clubs are white, om a black) or red 
ground, respectively. ‘Phe aces and-court-cards 
are also distinguished, by various, appropriate or- 
naments, so as to obviate those mistakes, which 
sometimes happen in playing. The edges of the 
packs are gilt or coloured. 

By the favour of a friend, we are enabled to nar- 
rate the new stile of dress, at the mint of the mode. 


PARISIAN FASHIONS: , 

Silk stuffs are adopted for, full dress ‘pr. the 
winter, and muslins for undress. Lhe roves de bul 
ala ctotiide, a la Hebe, a la Syrene. The Swiss, 
Italian, and Spanish, dresses, are all made of these 
materials, . Among. the most, admired, fos their 
novelty and beauty,. are the 

Belles Douillettes @:la Russienne. 

These cloaks are of three cuts, and three ciffer- 

ent sorts of wadding, according as the weater is 


valid state. They are also adapted to the different 

shapes, some for slender persons, some for en don 

point, and some for those, who are much encum- 

bered with flesh. ‘They are extremely convenient, 

and find a ready admittance into fashionable society. 
Robe. Ronde, ala Hersilie. 

This dress has a long train, fastens on the tip of 
the shoulders, and forms a, heart upon the back, 
ornamented @ /?’Etrurie, and about four inches and 
a half in the length of the waist, at the side. The 
front appears like a petticoat, which comes round 
the breast, and is fastened on the shoulder. ‘The 
cut terminates at the knee with an acorn. It is of a 
superb style. Thesleeves are short and ornamented. 

Robe Ronde, a la Calypso. 

This dress is in narrow plaits on the neck. It 
has two bars, one in the shape ofa tongue, and the 
waist behind is of a new cut. It has a long train. 
The sleeves are short, and with three tufts. 


Robe a4 la Hamadryade. 
This dress is very handsome for riding, or a 
morning walk. 
Chemise 4 la Vestale. 

The collar is partly Spanish and partly French, 
and bound round the waist, with a cestus 4 /a uno. 
Surtout a la Sultane. 

This charming, dress is open, and worn over 
white dresses, or some bright colour. Jt has a 
train, andis ofa very stviking appearance. 


, | certainly, recollect nd sich 
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Surtout @ la Hegemone. 


This.is peculiarly adapted for balls. It has but 
one sleeve, and reaches only to the calf of the tees" 
close at, the’ side; and rounded. 

All these latter dresses are of Florence satin, 
Pekin satin, muslin, plain and embroidered, paint- 
ed linen, gauze, crape, &e &e. 

The corsets 4 /a Creole are also much admired as 
a ball costume. They -are- ‘trimmed .with pearl, 
tinselled or embellished with silk. Spencers of 
double Florence, wadded, are also in repute. 

l= 
POLITICS. 


THE GENUINE SPEECH OF MR, MORRIS. 


rf 


[To-day, we postpone many articles of gay miscellany, to 
give an honourable place to the reasoning and the elo- 
quence of GoveRNEUR] Morris, a senator from the state 
of New-York, who, in this perilous hour, has stood forth 
the CHAMPION OF THE CONSTTIUTION, with a states- 
man’s research, a Soldier's courage; ‘and an American’s 
pride. This edition ‘of his Specch,, weare entitled to affirm, 
is a correct oue, in witich the.eporter has faichfully fol- 
lowed the orator, Asa political argument, this perfect 
defence of an ancient system ought to convince the incre- 
dulous, to cure the pr ‘ejudiced, and mitigate the factious, 
Asa specimen of eloquence,at atiords a new proof, that, how- 
ever inferior the new may be to the elder world, in poetry, 
painting, or sculpture, yet, in the art of convincing and 
persug ading men, we have many, whose “tongues drop 
manna.’ 


Mr, PRESIDENT,-[ had fostered the hope that | 
some gentleman who thinks with, me, would have | 
taken Upon himself the task “ofreplying tothe obser- j 
vations, made yesterday and this morning, in favour } 
of the motion on your table. But, smce.no gentle-! 
man has gone so fully into, the subject as it.scems to! 

require, | am compelled: {g request your attention. 

We were told yesterday, by the honourable 
member from Vitginia, that our objections were 
calculated for the by-standers, and made with a 
view to produce effect upon the people at latge., 
'T know not for whom the Charg ge is intended. OY 

observations.  ‘As’I 
was personally charged “with making’ a play upon 
words, it mav have Been! inténded for’ me. '' But 


surely, sit, it will be recollected, that I declined that 


paltry game, and’ dechred, ‘that'] ¢onsidered the 
verbal criticism which had been 'rélied' on, as irre- 
levant. If I éatirecollect What Isard, from recol- 
lecting ,well what ! thought, und meant to say, 


sure, Tain, that I itrered nothiny i “the? style’ of 
more or less delicate, from rude health, to an in, } 


an appeal to the people. I hope no “menibér of 
this house has $0 poor a Sense of its dignity, as to 
make such ari appeal. ‘As to myself, it is now near 
thirty years since I was called into public office, 
During that period, I chavé: frequently: béen the 
servant of the people; always’ their friend ;, but at 
no one moment of my. life their flatterer, and. God 
forbid that I ever should be... , When the honour+ 
able gentieman qonsidess the cqurse we have take 
he must see that the observation . he, has; thus | 
pointed, can light on ne object. I trust ‘that it di¢ 
not flow from a consciousness of his own inten 
tionse He, I hope, had no view of this sort. If 
he had; he was. much,very much mistaken. -Had 
he looked round upon those, who honour us with 
their attendance, he would have seen that the 
splendid flashes of his wit excited: no,approbatory 
smile. The countenances. of, those, by, whom we 
were surrounded, presented a ferent spectacle. 
They were impressed, with the , dignity of this 
house; they perceived in it the dignity of the. 
American people; and felt, with high and manly 
sentiment, their own participation. ;, 

We have been told, sir, by the honourable gen- 
tleman from Virginia, that there is no independ- 
ent part of this government. That, in popular 
governments, the force of every department, as 
well as the government itself, must depend upon 
popular opinion. And the honourable member 
from North Carolina has informed us, that there 
is no check for the overbearing powers of the le- 


i this constitution, becaus¢ I love it: 





gislature, but public opinion; and he has beer 
pleased to notice a sentiment I had uttered;.....a 
sentiment which not only fell from my lips, but 
which flowed from my heart. It has, however, 
been misunderstood and misapplied. After re- 
minding the house of the dangers to which popular 
governments are exposed, from the influence of 
designing demagogues upon popular passion, I 
took the liberty to say, that we, we, the senate of 
the United States, are assembled here to save the 
people from their most dangerous enemy, to save 
them from themselves; to guard them againstthe 
baneful . effects of their own precipitation, their 
passion, their misguided zeal. ’Tis for these pur- 
poses that all our constitutional checks are devised. 
[f this be not.the language of the constitution, the 
constitution is all nonsense. For why are the se- 
nators chosen by communities, and the representa- 
tives directly by the people? Why are the one 
chosen for a longer term than the other? Why 
give one branch of the legislature a negative upon 
the acts of the other? Why give the president a 
right to arrest the proceedings of both, until two 
thirds-of each should concur? Why all these 
multiplied precautions, unless to. check and con- 
troul that impetuous spirit, that headlong torrent 
of opinion, which has Swept away every popular 
government that ever existed? 
With most respectful attention, I heard the de- 
claration of the gentleman from Virginia, of his 
own sentiments .** Whatever,” saidche, “ may be 
my opinion of the constitution, I hold myself 
bound to respect it.””” He disdained, sir, to profess 
an affection he did not feel, and I accept his can- 
dour, as: a pledge for the performance of his duty. 
But he will admit this necessary inference from 
that frank confession, that, although ‘he will strug- 
gle (against his inclination) to support the consti- 
tution, even to the last. moment, yet w hen, | in Spite 
‘of alichis: efforts; it. shall fall, he will rejoice in its 
-destructions; bar{difienent are my, feelings. It is 
possible that we are both prejudiced; and that, in 
taking the ground on which we respectively stand, 
our judgments are influenced" by the sentiments 
which glow in our hearts. I, sir, wish to support 
And I Jove it, 
because I consider it as the bond of our union; 
tirterei ber my “soul, ‘I believe that ‘on it depends 
* harmony and*our peace ; that, without it, we 


- stiowla soon be phutiged 4 mm all the horvors lof civil 


war; that this country would be deluged withthe 


bildod of its:inliabitantss ahd 4 brother's hand be 


raised against the bosom.of @ brother. 
‘Afterthese preliminary remarks, I hope I shall be 
‘indulged; while I consider the subject, in reference 
to the two points -which have been taken, the ex- 
pediency and the constitutionality of the repeal. 
In considering the expediency, 1 hope I shall be 


p pardoned for. asking, ygur at ttention, to seme, parts 


~af the constitution, which hay hot yet be en dye elt 
upon, and which tend. to el aie this Bait. of | our 
inquiry..; 1 agree, fully , swith, th the & gentleman,” that 
every section, every, sentence, and every word of 
the constitution ought to be deliberately weighed 
and examined; nay, I am content to go along with 
him, and give its due value and importance to every 
stop and.comma. _ In the beginning, we find.a de- | 
claration of the motives which induced the Ame- 


} rican peeple; to bind themselves, AYE this gomapact. 


And, ‘in the foreground. of, that’ declaration, we find 

these objects specified ;: to form.a more perfect union, 
to establish justice, and to insure domehirc trgnguillity. 
But how are these objects. effected ! 2 Fhe ‘people 
intended to establish justice. What provision have 
they made to fulfil that intention! After pointing 
out the courts which should be established, the 2d 
section of the 3d article informs us, “ The judicial 
power shafl extend to all cases, in law and equity, 
arising under this constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or which shall be 





made, undeg their authority ; to all cases affecting 
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-ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls; 


to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; 
to controversies, to which the United States shall 
be a party ; to controversies between two or more 
states, between aystate and citizens of another state, 
between citizens of different states, between citi- 
zens of the same state, claiming lands under grants 
of diferent states, and between a state, or the citi- 
zens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

‘‘ In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
state shall be a party, the supreme court shall have 
original jurisdiction. In all tie other cases before- 
mentioned, the supreme court shail have appellate 
jurisdiction, both as to Jaw and fact, with such ex- 
ceptions, and under such regulations as the con- 
gress shall make.”’ | 

Thus then we find, that the judicial power shai 
extend to a great variety of cases, but that the su- 
preme court shali have only appellate jurisdiction in 
all admiralty and maritime causes, in all controver- 
sies between the United States and private citizens, 
between citizens of different states, between ciizcns 
of the same state, claiming lands under ailicrent 
states, and between a citizen of the United States 
and foreign states, citizens Or subjects. The ho- 


nourable gentleman from Kentucky, who made the 


motion on your table, has told us, that tue consti- 
tution, in its judiciary provisions, contemplated 
only those cases, which could not be tried in the 
state courts. But he wiil,-l hope, pardon me, 
when I contend, that the constitution did not 
merely contemplate, but did, by express words, re- 
serve to the national tribunals a right to decide, 
and did secure to the citizens of America a right 
to demand their decision in many cases, evidently 
cognizable in the state courts. And what are 
these cases? They are those, in respect to which 
it is by the constitution presumed, that the state 
courts would not always make a cool and calm in- 
vestigation, a fair and just decision, Yo form, 
therefore, a more perfect union, and to insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, the constitution has said, there 
shall be courts of the union to try causes, by the 
wrongful decision of which, the union might be 
endangered, or domestic tranquillity be disturbed. 
And what courts! Look again at the cases desig- 
nated. The supreme court has no original juris- 
diction. The constitution has said, that the judicial 
powers shall be vested in the supreme and inferior 
courts. It has declared, that the judicial power, 
so vested, shall extend to the cases mentioned, and 
that the supreme court shall not have original juris- 
diction in those cases. Evidently, therefore, it has 
declared, that they shall (in the first instance) be 
tried by inferior courts, with appeal to the supreme 
court. ‘This, therefore, amounts to a declaration, 
that the inferior courts shall exist. Since, without 
them, the citizen is deprived of those rights for 
which he stipulated, or rather those rights verdaly 
granted, would be actually withheld ; and that great 
security of our union, that necessary guard of our 
tranquillity, be completely paralized, if not des- 
troyed. In declaring then, that these tribunals 
shail exist, it equally declares, that the congress 
shall ordain and establish them. I say they siad/; 
this is the evident intention, if not the express 
words of the constitution. The convention in 
framing, and the American people in adopting that 
compact, did not, could not presume, that the con- 
gress would omit to do, whatthey were thus bound 
todo. ‘they could not presume, that the legisla- 
ture would hesitate one moment, in establishing 
the organs necessary to carry into effect those 
wholsome, those important provisions. 

The honourable member from Virginia has 
given usa history of the judicial system, and, in the 
course of it, has toid us, that the judges of the su- 
preme court knew, when they accepted their offices, 
the duties they were to perform, and the salaries 
they were to receives He thenceinfers, that, ii 


preme court. 
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again called on to do the same duties, they have 


no right to complain. Agreed. But that is not 
the question between us. Admitting that they 
have madeé.a hard bargain, and that we may hold 
them toa strict performance, is it wise to exact 
their compliance, tothe injury of our constituents‘ 
We are urged to go back to the old system; but 
let us first examine the effects of that system. 
The judges of the supreme court rode the circuits, 
and two of them) with the assistance of a district 
judge, held circuit courts, and tried causes. ds a 
supreme court, they have, in most cases, only an 
appellate jurisdiction. In the first instance, there- 
fore, they tried a cause, sitting ‘as an inferior court, 
and then, on appeal, tried it over again, as a su- 
Thus then, the appeal was from the 
sentence of the judges, to the judges themselves. 
But say, that, to avoid this incoherence, you will 
icapacitate the two judges who sat in the circuit, 
from sitting in the supreme court, to review their 
own decrees. ~ Strike them off: and suppose, 
either the same or a contrary decision to have been 
mude on another circuit, by two of their brethren 
in a similar case. For the same reason, you strike 
them off, and then you have no court left. Is this 
wise? Is itsafe? You place yourselves in a situ- 
ation, where your citizens must be deprived of the 
advantage given to them of a court of appeals, or 
else run the greatest risk, that the decision of the 
first court will carry with it that of the other. 

‘The same honourable member has given us a 
history of the law passed the last session, which he 
wishes now to repeal. That history is accurate, 
at least in one important partofit. I believe that 
all amendments were rejected, pertinactously re- 
jected ; and I acknowledge that I joined heartily 
in that reje tion. It was for the clearest reason 
on earthe We all perfectly understood, that to 
amend the bill was to dzstroy it. That, if ever it 
got back to the other house, it would perish...... 
Those, therefore, who approved of the general 
provisions of that bill, were determined to adopt it. 
We sought the practicable good, and would not, in 
pursuit of unattainable perfection, sacrifice that 
good to the pride of opinion. We took the bill, 
therefore, with its imperfections, convinced that, 
when it was once passed into a law, it might be 
easily amended. 

We are now told, that this procedure was im- 
proper; nay, that it was indecent. That pudlic 
opinion had declared itself against us. That a ma- 
jority (holding different opinions) was a/ready cho- 
sen to the other House; and that a similar majo- 
rity was expected for that in which we sit.—-Mr. 
President, are we then to understand, that opposi- 
tion to the majority in the two Houses of congress 
is improper, is indecent? If so—what are we to 
think of those gentlemen, who not only with pro- 
per and decent, but with laudable motives, (for 
such is their claim) so long, so perseveringly, so 
pertinaciously, opposed that voice of the people, 
which had so repeatedly, and for so many years, 
declared itself against them, through the organ 
of their representatives? Was this indecent in 
them‘ If not, how could it be improper for us 
to seize the only moment which was left for the 


then majority to do what they deemed a necessa-~ 


ry act? Let me again refer to those imperious 
demands of the constitution, which called on us 
to establish inferior courts. Let me’ remind gen- 
tlemen of their assertion on this floor, that cen- 
turics might elapse before any judicial system 
could be established with general consent. And 


then let me ask, being thus impressed with a sense - 


of the duty and the difficulty of performing that 
arduous task, was it not wise to seize the auspici- 
ous moment? | 
Among the many stigmas affixed to this law, 
we have been told that the President, in selecting 
men to fill the offices which it created, made va- 
cancies and filled them from the floor -of this 
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House. And that but for the influence of this cir- 
cumstance, a majority in favour of it could not 
have been found. Let us examine this sugges- 
tions It is grounded on the supposition of cor- 
rupt influence derived from a hope, founded on two 
remote and successive contingencies. First, the 
vacancy might or might not exist ; for it depend- 
ed as well on the acceptance of another as-on the 
President’s grant; and Secondly, the President 
might or might not fill it with a member of this 
House. Yet on this vague conjecture, on this 
unstable ground, it is inferred, that men in high 
confidence violated their duty. It is hard to de- 
termine the influence of self interest on the heart 
of man. Ishall not, therefore make the attempt. 
In the present case it is possible, that the imputa- 
tion may be just, but I hope not, I believe not. 
At any rate gentlemen will agree with me, that the 
calculation is uncertain and the conjecture vague. 

But let it now, for argument sake, be admit- 
ted. Saving always the reputation of honourable 
men whoare not here to defend themselves. Let 
it I say, for argument sake be admitted, that the 
gentlemen alluded to acted under the influence of 
improper motives. Whatthen? Isa law, that 
has received the varied assent required by the 
constitution, and is cloathed with all the need- 
ful formalities, thereby invalidated ? Can youim- 
pair its force by impeaching the motives of any 
member who voted for it? Does it follow, that a 
law is bad because all those who concurred in it 
cannot give good reasons for their votes? Is it 
not before us? Must we not judge of it by its 
intrinsic merit. Is it a fairargument, addressed 
to our understanding, to say we must repeal a 
law, even a good one, if the enacting of it may 
have been effected in any degree by improper mo- 
tives? Oris the judgment of this House so fee- 
ble, that it may not be trusted? 

Gentlemen tell us, however, that the law is ma- 
terially defective, nay that it is unconstitutional. 
What follows? Gentlemen bid us repeal it. But 
is this just reasoning? If the law be only defec- 
tive, why not amend? And.if unconstitutional, why 
repeal? In this case no repeal can be necessary ; 
the law is in itself void ; it is a mere dead letter. 

To shew that it is unconstitutional a particular 
clause is pointed out, and an inference is made, 
as in the case of goods, where because there is 
one contraband article on board, the whole cargo 
is forfeited. Admit for a moment, that the part 
alluded to were unconstitutional, this would in no 
wise affect the remainder. That part would be void, 
or if you think proper, you can repeal that part. 

Let us, however, examine the clause objected 
to on the ground of the constitution. It is said, 
that by this law the district judges in Tenessee 
and Kentucky, are removed from office by making 
them circuit judges. And again that you have by 
law appointed two new offices, those of circuié 
judges, and filled them by law, instead of pursu- 
ing the modes of appointment prescribed by the 
constitution. To prove all this, the gentleman 
from Virginia did us the favour to read those 
parts of the law which he condemns, and if I can 
trust to my memory, it is clear from what he 
read, that the law does not remove these district 
judges, neither does it appoint them to the office 
‘of circuit judges. It does indeed put down the 
district court’; but is so far from destroying the 
offices of district judge, that it declares the per- 
sons filling those, ofices, shall perform the duty of 
holding the circuit courts. And so far is it from 
appointing circuit judges, that it declares the cir- 
cuit courts Shall be held by the district judges. But 
gentlemen contend, that to discontinue the district 
courts, was in effect to remove the district judges. 
This sir, is so far from being a just inference 
from the law, that the direct contrary follows as a 
necessary result; for it is on the principle that 


these judges continue in office after their cows 
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ate discontinued, that the new duty of holding 
other courts is assigned to them. But gentlemen 
say, this doctrine militates with the principles we 
contend for. Surely not. It must be recollected, 
Sir, that we have repeatedly admitted the right of 
the legislature, to change, alter, modify and a- 
tacnd, the judiciary system, so as best to promote 
the interest ofthe peoples. We only contend, that 
you shall not exceed or contravene the authority 
by which youact. But, say gentlemen, you forc- 
etl this new office on the district judges, and this 
is in effect anew appointment. I answer, that the 
question can only arise on the refusal] of those judges 
to act. But is it constitutional to assign new duties 
to officers already existing? I fear that if this con- 
#truction be adopted, our labours will speedily end ; 
for we shall be so shackled, that we cannot move. 
What is the practice? Do we not every day call 
upon particular officers to perform duties not pre- 
viously assigned to, or required of them? And 
must the executive in every such case make a new 
appointment? 

But as a further reason to restore, by repealing 
this law, the old system, an honorable member 
from North-Carolina has teld us, the judges of the 
supreme court should attend in the states to acquire 
a competent knowledge of local institutions, and 
for this purpose should continue to ride the circuits. 
I believe there is great use in sending young men 
t travel; it tends to enlarge their views, and give 
them more liberal ideas than they might otherwise 
possess. Nay, if they reside long eaough in 
@reign countries they may become acquainted 
With the manners of the people, and acquire some 
knowledge of their civil institutions. But I am 
got quite convinced that riding rapidly from one 
end of this country to the other is the best way to 
study law. I am inclined to believe that know- 
ledge may be more conveniently acquired in the 
closet than upon the high road. It is) moreover, 
to be presumed that the first magistrate would, in 
aelecting persons to fill these offices, take the best 
characters from the different parts of the country, 
who already possess the needful acquirements. 
But admitting that the president should not duly 
exercise in this tespect his discretionary powers, 
and admitting that the ideas of the gentlemen are 
correct, how wretched must be our condition! 
These, our judges, when called on to exercise 
their functions, would but begin to learn their trade, 
and that too at a period of life when the intellec- 
tual powers with no great facility can acquire new 
ideas» We must, therefore, have a double set of 
judges. One set of apprentice judges to ride cir- 
cuits and learn, the other set of master jydges to 
hold courts and decide controversies. 

We are told, sir, that the repeal asked for is im- 
portant, in that it may establish a precedent, for 
that it is not merely a question on the propriety of 
disbanding a corps of sixteen rank and tile; but 
that provisions may hereafter be made not for six- 
teep, but for sixteen hundred or sixteen thousand 
judges, and that it may become necessary to turn 
them to the right about. Mr. President, will not, 
I cannot presume, that any such provision ‘will 
ever be made, and therefore I cannot conceive any 
such necessity; I will not suppose, for. I cannot 
suppose, than any party or faction will ever do 
any thing so wild, so extravagant. But I will ask, 
how does this strange supposition consist with the 
doctrine of gentlemen, that public opinioa is a suf- 
ficient check on the legislature, and a. sufficient 
safe-guard to the people. Put the case to its con- 
sequences, and whut becomes of the check? Will 
geuUemen say it is to be found in the force of this 
wise precedent? Is this to controul succeeding 
rulers in their wild, their mad career? But how? 
Is the creation of judicial officers the only thing 
committed to their discretien? Have they not, ac- 

cording w the doctrine contended for, our all at 
thear disposition, with no other check than public 
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6pinion, which according to the supposition will not 
prevent them from committing the greatest follies 
and absurdities? Take then all the gentleman’s 
ideas, and compare them together, it will result 
that here is an inestimable treasure put into the 
hands of drunkards, madmen, and fools. 

But away with all these derogatory suppositions. 
The legislature may be trusted. Our government 
is a system of salutary checks. One legislative 
branch is a check on the other. And should the 
violence of party spirit bear both of them away, 
the president, an officer high in honour, high in the 
public confidence, charged with weighty concerns, 
responsible to his own reputation, and to the world, 
stands ready to arrest their too impetuous course. 
This is our system. It makes no mad appeal to 
every mob in the country. It appeals to the sober 
sense of men selected from their fellow-citizens for 
their talents, for their virtue....of men in advanced 
life, and of maturer judgment. It appeals to their 
understanding, to their integrity, to their honour, 
to their love of fame, to their sense of shame. If 
all these checks should prove insufficient, and alas! 
such is the condition of human nature, that I fear 
they will not always be sufficient....the constitution 
has given us one more. It has given us an inde- 
pendent judiciary. We have been told, that the 
executive authority carries your laws into execu- 
tion. But let us not be the dupes of sound. The 
executive magistrate commands indeed your fleets 
and armies; and duties, imposts, excises, and 
all other taxes, are collected, and all expenditures 
are made by officers whom he has appointed. So 
far indeed he executes your laws. But these his 
acts apply not often to individual concerns. In 
those cases so important to the peace and happi- 
ness of society, the execution of your laws is con- 
fided to your judges. And therefore are they ren- 
dered independent. Before then that you violate 
that independence—Pause—there are state sove- 
reignties, as well as the sovereignty of the gene- 
ral government.—There are cases—too many 
cases—in which the interest of one is not consi- 
dered as the interest of the other. Should these 
conflict—if the judiciary be gone, the question is 
no longer of law but of force. ‘This isa state of 
things which no honest and wise man can view 
without horror. 

Suppose, in the omnipotence of your legisla- 
tive authority, you trench upon the rights of your 
fellow-citizens, by passing an unconstitutional law : 
If the Judiciary Department preserve its vigor it 
will stop you short. Instead of a resort to arms 
there will be a happier appeal to argument. Sup- 
pose acase stil] more impressive. The President 
is at the head of your armies. Let one of his ge- 
nerals, flushed with victory, and proud in com- 
mand, presume to trample on the rights of your 
most insignificant citizen. Indignant of the wrong, 
he will demand the protection of your tribunals, 
and safe in the shadow of their wings will laugh 
his oppressor to scorn. 

Having now, I believe, examined all the argu- 
ments adduced to shew the expédiency of this 
motion, and which fairly sifted reduce themselves 
at last to these two things. Restore the ancient 
system, and save the additional expense: Before, 
I close, what I have to say on this ground, I hope 
I shall be pardoned for saying one or two words 
about the expense. I hope also that notwithstand- 
ing the epithets which may be applied to my arith- 
metic, I shall be pardoned for using that which I 
learnt at school. It may have deceived me when 
it taught that two and two make four. But though 
it should mow be branded with opprobrious terms, 
I must séi// believe that two and two do stil? make 
four.—Gentlemen of newer theories, and of high- 
er attainments, while they smile at my inferiority 
must bear with my infirmities, and take me as 1 
am. 

In all this great system of saving; in all this 





ostentatious @conormy, this rage of reform, how 
happens it that the eagle eye has not yet beeh 
turned tothe Mint? ‘That no one piercing glance 
has been able to behold the expenditures of that 
department? I am far from wishing to overturn 
it. Though it be not of great necessity, nor even 
of substantial importance, though it be but a 
splendid trapping of your government; yet as it 
may by impressing on your current coin the em- 
blems of your sovereignty, have some tendency 
to encourage a national spirit and to foster the na- 
tional pride; I am willing to contribute my share 
to its support. Yes, Sir, I would foster the na- 
tional pride. I cannot indeed approve of national 
vanity, nor feed it with vile adulation. But I 
would gladly cherish the lofty sentiment of nation- 
al pride. I would wish my countrymen to feel 
like Romans, to be as proud as Englishmen, and 
going still farther, I would wish them to veil their 
pride in the well bred modesty of French polite- 
ness. But can this establishment, the mere de- 
coration of your political edifice, can it be com- 
pared with the massy columns on which rest your 
peace and safety? Shall the striking of a few 
half-pence be put into a parallel with the distri- 
bution of justice? I find, sir, from the estimates 
on your table, that the salaries of the officers of 
your mint amount to 10,600 dollars, and that the 
expenses are estimated at 10,900; making 21,500 
dollars. 
I find that the actual expenditure of the last 
year, exclusive of salaries amounted to 
Dolls. 25,154 44 


Add the salaries, 10,600 
eee + eee 
We have a total of, 35,754 44 


A sum which exceeds the salary of these six- 
teen judges. 

I find further, that during the last year they have 
coined cents and half cents to the amount of 10,473 
dollars and 29 cents. Thus their copper coinage 
falls a little short of what it costs us for their sa- 
laries.s We have however from this establishment 
about a million cents, one to each family in Ame- 
ricae A little emblematic medal, to be hung over 
their chimney pieces; and this is all their coms 
pensation for all that expense. Yet not a word 
has been said about the mint, while the judges 
whose services are much greater, and of so much 
more importance to the community, are to be 
struck off at a blow, in order to save an expense 
which, compared with the object, is pitiful. What 
conclusion then are we to draw from this predi- 
lection ? 

I will not pretend to assign to gentlemen, the 
motives by which they may be influenced ; but if 
I should permit myself to make the inquiry, the 
style of many observations, and more especially 
the manner, the warmth, the irritability, which 
have been exhibited on this occasion, would lead 
to a solution of the problem. I had the honour, 
sir, when I addressed you the other day to observe, 
that I believed the universe could not afford a 
spectacle more sublime than the view of a power- 
ful state kneeling at the altar of justice, and sacri- 
ficing there her passion and her pride. . That I 


once fostered the hope of beholding that spectacle 


of magnanimity in America. And now what a 
world of figures has the gentleman from Virginia 
formed on his misapprehension of that remark. 
I never expressed any thing like exultation at the 
idea of a State ignominiously dragged,in triumph 
at the heels of your judges. But permit me to 
say, the gentleman's exquisite sensibility on that 
subject, his alarm and apprehension, all shew 
his strong attachment to state authority. Far be 
it from me, however, to charge the gentleman 
with improper motives. I know that his emotions 
arise from one of those imperfections in our na- 
ture, which we cannot remedy. They are excited 
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by ¢auses which have naturally made him hostile 
to this constitution, though his duty compels him 
reluctantly to support it. I hope, however, that 
those gentlemen, who entertain different senti- 
ments, and who are less irritable on the score of 
state dignity, will think it essential to preserve 
a constitution, without which the independent ex- 
istence of the States themselves will be but of short 
duration. 

This, sir, leads me to the second object I had 

roposed. I shall therefore pray your indulgence, 
while I consider how far this measure is constitution- 
al. have not been able to discover the expedi- 
ency, but will now for argument sake admit it; 
and here, I cannot but express my deep regret 
for the situation of an honourable member from 
North-Carolina. ‘Tied fast as he is, by his in- 
structions, arguments, however forcible, can ne- 
ver be effectual. I ought therefore, to wish for 
his sake, that his mind may not be convinced by 
ny thing I shall say; for hard indeed would be 
his condition, to be bound by the contrarient ob- 
tigations of anorder andanoath. I cannot, how- 
ever, but express my profound respect for the ta- 
lents of those who gave him his instructions, and 
who sitting at a distance, without hearing the ar- 
guments, could better understand the subject 
than the senator on this floor after full discus- 
gion. 

The honourable member from Virginia has re- 
peated the distinction, before taken, between the 
supreme and the inferior tribunals; he has insisted 
on the distinction between the words shal/ and may ; 
has inferred from that distinction, that the judges 
of the inferiorjcourts are subjects of legislative dis- 
cretion, and has contended that the word may in- 
cludes all power respecting the subject to which it 
is applied, consequently to raise up and to put 
down, to create and to destroy. I must entreat 
your patience, sir, while I go more into this sub- 
yect than I ever supposed would be necessary. 
By the article, so often quoted, itis declared “ that 
the judicial power of the United States, shal/ be 
vested in one supreme court and in such inferior 


‘courts, as the congress may from time to time 


establish.” I beg leave to recal your attention to 
what I have already said of the inferior courts. 
hat the original jurisdiction of various subjects being 
given exclusively to them, it became the bounden duty 
of congress, to establish such courts. 1 will not re- 
peat the argument already used on that subject. 
But will ask those, who urge the distinction be- 
tween the supreme court and the inferior tribunals, 
whether a law was not previously necessary before 
the supreme court could be organized. ‘They 
reply that the constitution says, there shall be 
& supreme court, and therefore the congress are 
commanded to organize it, while the rest is left to 
their discretion. ‘This, sir, is not the fact. The 
constitution says, the judicial power shall be vest- 
ed in one supreme court, and in inferior courts. 
The legislature can therefore only organize one 
supreme court, but they may establish as many 
inferior courts as they shall think proper. The 
designation made of them by the constitution is, 
such inferior courts as the congress may from time 
to time ordain and estadlish. But why, say gentle- 
men, fix precisely one supreme court, and leave 
the rest to legislative discretion? ‘The answer is 
simple. It results from the natufe of things, from 
the existent and probable state of our country. 
There was no difficulty in deciding, that one and 
nly one supreme court should be proper or neces- 
sary, to which should lie appeals from inferior 
tribunals. Not soestothese. The United States 
were advancing in rapid progression. Their popu- 
lation of three millions was soon to become five, 
then ten, afterwards twenty millions. This was 
well known as far as the future can become an 
object cf human comprehension. In this increase 





of numbers, with astill greater increase of wealth, | 
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with the extension of our commerce and the pro- 
gress of the arts, it was evident that although a 
great many tribunals would become necessary, it 
was impossible to determine either on the precise 
number or the most convenient form. The con- 
vention did not pretend to this prescience; but, 
had they possessed it, would it have been proper 
to have established then all] the tribunals necessary 
for all future times? Would it have been wise to 
have planted courts among the Chickasaws, the 
Chocktaws, the Cherokees, the ‘Tuscaroras, and 
God knows how many more, because at some 
future day the regions ever which they roam 
might be cultivated by policed men? Was it not 
proper, wise, necessary to leave in the discretion 
of congress, the number and the kind of courts 
which they might find it proper to estadlish for the 


purpose designated by the constitution. This simple | 


statement of facts ; facts of public notoriety, is alone 
a sufficient comment on an explication of the word 
on which gentlemen have so much relied. The 
convention in framing, the people in adopting this 
compact, say the judicial power shall extend to 
many cases, the original cognizance whereof shall 
be by the inferioricourts ; butit is neither necessary, 
nor even possible, now to determine their number 
or their form; that essential power therefore, shall 
vest in such inferior courts as the congress may 
from time to time, in the progression of time and 
according tothe indication of circumstances, esta- 
blish. Not provide, or determine, but establish. Nat 
a mere temporary provision, but an estadlishment. 
If after this it had said in general terms, that 
judges should hold their offices during good be- 
haviour, could a doubt have existed on the inter- 
pretation of this act, under all its attending eircum- 
stances, that the judges of the inferior courts were 
intended, as well as those of the supreme court? 
But did the framers of the constitution stop there? 
Is there then nothing more? Did they risque on 
these grammatical niceties the fate of America? 
Did they rest here the most important branch of 
our government? Little important, indced, as to 
foreign danger; but infinitely valuable to our do- 
mestic peace and to personal protection against 
the oppression of our rulers. No. Lest a doubt 
should be raised, they have {carefully connected 
the judges of both courts in the same sentence ; 
they have said “ the judges doth of the supreme and 
inferior courts,” thus coupling them inseparably 
together. You may cut the bands, but you can 
never unite them. With salutary caution they 
devised this clause, to arrest the overbearing tem- 
per which they knew belonged to legislative bodies. 
They do not say the judges simply, but the judges 
of the supreme and inferior courts shall hold their 
ofices during good behaviour. They say there- 
fore to the legislature, you may judge of the pro- 
priety, the utility, the necessity of organizing these 
courts; but when established, you have done your 
duty. Anticipating the course of passion in future 
times, they say to the legislature, you shall not 
disgrace yourselves by exhibiting the indecent 
spectacle of judges established by one legislature 
removed by another. We will save you also from 
yourselves. We say these judges shall hold their 
offices: and surely, sir, to pretend that they can 
hold theit office after the office is destroyed, is 
contemptible. 

The framers of this constitution had seen much, 
read much, and deeply reflected. They knew by 
experience the violence of popular bodies, and let 
it be remembered that since that day many of the 
states, taught by experience, have found it neces- 
sary to change their forms of government to avoid 
the effects of that violence. ‘The convention con- 
templated the very act you now attempt. They 
knew also the jealousy and the power of the states; 
and they established for your and for their protec- 
tion, this most important department. I beg gen- 
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ts this department alone, and it is the independence 
alone of this department, which can save you from 
civil war. Yes, sir, adopt the language of gentle- 
men, say with them, by the act to which you are 
urged, “if we cannot remove the judges we can 
destroy them.” Establish thus the dependence of 
the judiciary department. Who will resort to ther 
for protection against you? Who will confide in, 
who will be bound by their decrees? Are we then 
to resort to the ultimate reason of kings? Are our 
arguments to fly from the mouths of our cannon? 

We are told that we may violate our constitu- 
tion, beeause similar constitutions have been vio- 
lated elsewhere. ‘Two states have been cited to 
that effect, Maryland and Virginiae The honora- 
ble gentleman from Virginia tells us that wher 
this happened in the state he belongs to, no com. 
plaint was made by the judges. I will not inquire 
into that fact, although I have the protest of the 
judges now lying before me. Judges eminent for 
their talents, renowned for their learning, respec- 
table for their virtue. I will not inquire what con- 
stitutions have been violated. I will not ask either 
when or where this dangerous practice began, or 
has been followed. I will admit the fact. What 
does it prove? Does it prove that because they have 
violated, we also may violate? Does it not prove 
directly the contrary? Is it not the strongest rea- 
son on earth for preserving the independence of 


‘our tribunals? If it be true that they with strong 


hand seized their courts, "and bent them to their 
will, ought we not to give suitors a fair chance for 
justice in our courts, or must the suffering citizen, 

be deprived of all protection? 

The gentleman from Virginia has called our 
attention to certain cases which he considers as 
forming necessary exceptions to the principles for 
which we contend. Permit me to say that neces- 
sity is a hard law; and frequently proves too 
much; and let the gentleman recollect that argu- 
ments which prove too much prove nothing. 

He has instanced a case where it may be proper 
to appoint commissioners for a limited time ts 
settle some particular description of controver- 
sies. Undoubtedly it is always in the power of 
Congress to form a board of commissioners for 
particular purposes. He asks, are these inferior 
courts, and must they also exist forever? I an- 
swer that the nature of their offices must depend 
on the law by which they are created; if called 
to exercise the judicial functions, designated by 
the constitution, they must have an existence cone 
formable to its injunctions. 

Again he has instanced the Mississippi Terrti- 
tory, claimed by, and which may be surrendered 
to the state of Georgia, and a part of the union 
which may be conquered by a foreign enemy. 
And he asks triumphantly are our inferior courts 
to remain after our jurisdiction is gone? Thig 
case rests upon a principle so simple that I am 
surprised the honourable member did not perceive 
the answer in the very moment when he made the 
objection. Is it by our act that a country is taken 
from us by a foreign enemy? Is it by our con- 
sent that our jurisdiction is lost? I had the hor 
nour, in speaking the other day, expressly and 
for the most obvious reasons, to except the case 
of conquest. As well might we contend for the 
government of a town swallowed up by an earth- 
quake. 

General Mason explained.—He had supposed 
the case of territory conquered and afterwards 
ceded to the conque:or, or some other territory 
ceded in lieu of it. 

Mr. Morris-—~Yhe case is precisely the same, 
Until after the peace the conquest is not complete. 
Every body knows that until the cession by treaty, 
the original owner has the postliminary right toa 
territory taken from him.—Beyond all question 
where Congress are compelled to cede the terris 
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new sovereign confer the office. 
ritory the authority of the constitution ceases, and 
of course the rights which it confers. 

It is said, the judicial institution is intended for 
the benefit of the people, and not of the judg: 
and it is complained of, that in speaking of the of- 
fice, we say it is Ais office. Undoubtedly the in- 
stitution is for the benefit ef the people. But the 
question remains, tid will it be rendered most be- 
uefcial: Is it by making the judge independent, 
by making it Ais Llice, orisit by placing him in 
_state of abject dependence, so that the office shall 
“ his to-day and belong to another to-niorrow ! 
Let the gentleman hear the words of the consti- 
tution; it speaks of their offices, consequently as 
i “pps dto asingle judge of his office, to be exer- 

ised by him for the benefit of the people of Ame- 
vica, to which exercise his independence is as neces- 
sary as lis office. 

‘he gentleman from Virginia has on this oc- 
casion likened the judge to a bridge, and to vari- 
ous other objects; but I hope for his pardon, if 
while I admire the lofty flights of his eloquence, 
} abstain from noticing observations which I con- 
ecive to be utterly irrelevant. 

The same honourable member has not only 
given us his history of the supreme court, but has 
told us of the manner in which they do business, 
and expressed his fears that having litle else to 
do, they will do mischicf—We are net compe- 
tent, sir, to examine, nor ought we to prejudge, 
their conduct. I am persuaded that they will do 
their duty, and presume they will have the decen- 
cy to believe that we do our duty. In so far as 
they may be busied with the great mischief of 
checking the legislative or executive departments 
in any wanton invasion of our rights, | shall re- 
joice in that mischiefi—I hope indeed they will 
not be so busied, because I hope we shall give 
them no cause. But I also hope they will keep 
un eagle eye upon us lest we should. It was part- 
ly for this purpose they were established, and 1 
icust, that when properly called on they will dare 
io act. I know this doctrine is unpleasant. I 
}:now it is more popular to appeal to public opi- 
nion, that equivocal, transient being, which exists 
no where and every where. But if ever the occa- 
sion calls for it, Il trust that the supreme court 
will not neglect doing the great mischief of sav- 
ing this constitution, which can be done much bet- 
ter by their deliberations, than by resorting to what 
«re called revolutionary measures. 

The honourable member from North-Carolina, 


*ore prest by the delicate situation im which he is 4 


placed, thinks he has discovered a new argument 
in favour of the vote which he is instructed to 
givee As far as I can enter into his ideas, and 
trace their progress, he seems to have assumed 
the position which was to be proved, and then 
searched through the constitution, not to discover 
whether the legislature have the right contended 
for, but whether, admitting them to possess it, 
there may not be something which might com- 
port with that idea. I shall state the honourable 
snember’s argument, as I understand it, and if 
mistaken pray to be corrected. He read to us 
that clause which relates to impeachment, and 
comparing it with that which fixes the tenure of 
judicial office, has observed that this clause must 
relate solely to a removal by the executive pow- 
cr, whose right to remove, though not indeed any 
vhere menuoned in the constitution, has been 
aclinitted in a practice founded on legislative con- 
struction. 

That as the tenure of the office is during good 
échaviour, and as the clause respecting impeach- 
ment, does not specify misbehaviour, there is evi- 
dently a clause of removal, which cannot be reach- 
ed by impeaci ment, and of course (the executive 
not being permitted to remove) the right must 


Over such ater- | the honourable member’s argument? 
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If it be, 
the reply is very simple. ddishc:Aaviour is not a 
term known in our law.—The idea is expressec 
by the word misdemeanor ; which word is in the 
clause quoted respecting impeachments. ‘Taking 
therefore the two together, and spe aking plain 
old English, the constitution says: * The jucges 
shall hold4heir offices so long as they shall de- 
mean themselves wed/, but if they shall misdemean, 
if they shall on impeachment be cony cted of mizs- 
demeanor, they shall be removed. ‘Thus, sir, the 
honourable member will find that the one clause 
is just as broad as the other. He will see, there- 
fore, that the legislature can assume no right from 
the deficiency of either, and will find that this 
clause, which he relied on, goes, if rightly under- 
stood, to the confirmation of our doctrine. 

Is there a member of this house, who can lay 
his hand on his heart and say, that consistently 
with the plain words of our constitution, we have 
a right to repeal this law? I believe not. And ii 
we undertake to construe this constitution to our 
purposes, and say that public opinion is to be our 
judge, there is an end to all constitutions. ‘To 
what will not this dangerous doctrine lead? Should 
it to day be the popular wish to destroy the first 
magistrate, you can destroy him. And should he 
to-morrow be able to conciliate to him the popular 
will, and lead them to wish for your destruction, it 
is easily effected. Adopt this principle, and the 
whim of the moment will not only be the law, but 
the constitution of Gur country. 

_ The gentleman from Virginia has mentioned a 
great nation brought to the feet of one of her 
servants. But why is she in that situation! Is it 
not because popular opinion was called on to decide 
every thing, until those, who wore bayonets, de- 
cided for all the rest. Our situation is peculiar. 
At present our national compact can prevent a 
state from acting hostilely towards the general in- 
terest. But let this compact be destroyed and 
each state becomes instantaneously vested with 
absolute sovereignty....Is there no instance of a 
similar situation to be found in history? Look at 
the states of Greece. ‘They were once in a con- 
dition not unlike to that in which we should then 
stand. ‘They treated the recommendations of their 
Amphictionic council (which was more a meeting 
of ambassadors than a legislative assembly) as we 
did the resolutions of the old Congress: Are we 
wise So were they.—Are we valiant! They also 
were brave. Have we one common language, and 


/are we united under one head? In this also there 


is a strong resemblance. But by their divisions, 
they became at first victims of the ambition of 
Philip, and were at length swallowed up in the 
Roman empire. Are we to form an exception to 
the general principles of human nature, and to all 
the examples of history? And are-the m.xims of 
experience to become false, when applied to our 
fate ? 

Some indeed flatter themselves, that our destiny 
will be like that of Rome. Such indeed it might 
be if we had the same wise, but vile, aristocracy, 
under whose guidance they became the masters 
of the world. But we have not that strong aristo- 
cratic arm, which can seize a wretched citizen, 
scourged almost to death by a remorseless credi- 
tor, turn him into the ranks, and bid him as a 
soldier bear our Eagle in triumph round the globe. 
1 hope to God we shail never have such an abomu- 
nable institution. But what, 1 ask, will be tne situa- 
tion.of these states (organized as tucy now are) if 
by the dissolution of our national compact they be 
left to themselves? What is the probable result! 
We shall either be the victims of foreign intrigue, 
and split into factions, fali under the domination of 
a foreign power, or else alter the misery and toi- 


ment of civil war, become (he subjcecs of amusurp-: 


ing ‘military despot. Wiat but this compact! 


necessarily devolve on the legislature. Is this | W hat but this specific part of ii, can save us irom 





ruin? The judicial power ; that fortress of the con. | 


stitution, is now to be overturned. Yes, with 
nonest Ajax 1 would not only throw a shield before 

I would build around it a wall of brass. © But] 
am too weak to defend the rampart against the 


host of assailants. I noust call to my assistance } 


their good sense. their patriotism, and their virtue. § 
Do not, gentlemen, suffer the rage of passion to § 
drive reason from her seat. If this law be indeed 
bad, let us join to remedy the defects. Has it 
been passed in a mannergwhich wounded your 
pride, or roused your resentment? Have, I con- 
jure you, the magnanimity to pardon that offence. 
1 entreat, I implore you, to sacrifice those angry 
passions to the “n terests of our country. Pour out 
this pride of opinion on the altar of patriotism. 
Let it be an expi: atory libatiton for the weal of 
America. Do not, for God’s sake, do not sufier 
that pride to plunge us all into the abyss of ruin. 
Indeed, indeed, it will be but of litue, very little 
avail, whether one opinion or the other be right 
or wrong—-it will heal no wounds, it will pay no 
debts, it will rebuild no ravaged towns—Do not 
rely on that popular will, which has brought us 
frail beings into poiitical existence? That epinion 
is but a changeable thing. It will soon chenge. 
This very measure will change it. You will be 
deceived. Do not I beseech you, in reliance ona 
ioundation so frail, commit the dignity, the har- 
mony, the existence cf our nation to the wild wind. 
Trust not your treasure tothe waves. Throw not 
your compass and your charts into the ocean. Do 
not believe that its billows will waft you into port 
indeed, indeed, you will be deceived. Oh, cast 
not away this only anchor of our safety. I have 
seen its progress. 1 know the difficulties through 
which it was obtained. I stand in the presence of 
Almighty God, and of the world. I declare to 
you, that if you lose this charter, never! no never! 
will you get another. We are now perhaps ar- 
rived at the parting point. Here, even here, we 
stand on the brink of fate. Pause—Pause—For 
heaven's sake pause! 


aa 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON the morning preceding the illuminations fo 
the ratifications of the preliminaries, M. Otto re 
ceived the following lines, in a female manuscript: 


A thousand blessings wait on peaceful Or To, 
Whose talents so much powder sav’d and shot-0; 
Who spar’d those tears, as sa/t as wifeof Lor-o, 
For carcases that otherwise would rot-o 

In Lgypt....or some other distant spot-o. 


One of the emblems hung out on the event 0 
the peace, was a Aieroglyphic of the chief consul’ 
name, which, in less happy times, has been used by 
a different class of men. ‘This was a scragg 9 
mutton, with the explanation under it, Lhe original 
Boney part. 


A French journalist, after relating that a young 
man, who had been deaf for many years, was cure¢ 
by the explosion of a cannon fired near him, adds 
“these same cannon sometimes do wonders in th 
cure of deufuess |” 


The long pending wager of 5000]. a-side, be 
tween R. Barclay, ksq. and Captain Fletcher, | 
expected to be decided in Scotland, in the begin 
ning of next month. Mr. Barclay undertakes 
go ninety miles, in twenty-one hours and a half 
The last time he attempted to execute the samé 
distance, in the same time; he was taken ill, afte 
haviug joeNe over much ofthe ground, and the odd 
peing in his favour, Mr. 3. is in traming by on 
Smith, of Black Hamilton, and is in gebd heel 
and excellent wind [London paper 
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Among the numerous sarcasms upon the ludi- 
crous subject of the “ org bone” cheese, boyishly 
made by the great children of C heshire, and not 
less boyishly received by a childish philosopher, 
we think the following will produce the greatest 
merriment: 

FROM THE REPULLICAN, OR ANTI-DEMOCRAT, 


The imagination of the inhabitants of Cheshire 
was so much expanded by the contemplation 
of their performance of so Herculean a task, as 
the manufacture of the Mammoth Cheese, that, in 
penning their address to the great object of their 
bounty, they were scarce able to make use of that 
sublimity of language, which the occasion demand- 
ed. The following is the substance of their ad- 
CLYeSS feces 
; A crea? New-Year’s Gift. 

The greatest Cheese in America, 
FOR 
The greatest Man in America. 
TO WIT, 
The Author of the History of the greatest Beast in America: 
GREAT SIR, 

It is true we live at a great distance from the 
seat of the great national government, yet we claim 
the great right of judging for ourselves. We have 
a great attachment to the constitution, and we 
have, for several years past, had great apprehen- 
sions, that the great features of it were not pro- 
perly attended to: Our joy, of course, must have 
been great, on your election to the first great oflice 
in the nation, having had great evidence, from your 
great sentiments, that it would be your greatest 
strife and glory to turn back the government to its vir= 
gin purity. Thetrust isgreat. The task is great. 





But we feel a great consolation, that the great ruler 
of the great universe, who raises up great men to 
achieve great events, has raised up a great Jetfer- 
son, to defend the great principles of republican- 
ism. 

Sir, we have attempted to prove our great love 
to our great president, not in great words, but in 
mighiy deeds» With this address, we send you a 
great Cheese, by the hands of the greaiest men 
amongst us, as a huge pepper-corn of the great es~ 
teem we bear our chief magistrate. It is not the 
last stone in the Bastile (we presume they mean it is 
not so great as the greatest stone in the Bastile), nor 
is it of any great consequence as an article of 
worth, but we hope it will be received as a great 
free-will offering. This great Cheese, great sir, 
was not made by a great lord, for his great majesty, 
nor with.a view to gain great offices, or great titles, 
but by the great personal labour of the greatest 
farmers in our great state, without the assistance 
ofa single slave, for an elective president of a 
great people, with the only view of casting a Auge 
mite into the great scale of democracy. ‘The late 
return of republicanism -has gregi/y induced the in- 
habitants of Cheshire, to treat the great characters, 
who now fill the grea¢. offices, with gréat respect. 
We had, sir, formed the vast project of putting 
some grand inscription on this great cheese, but we 
were greatly dissuaded from this attempt, from the 
great inconveniency we find in paying the great 
expense on stamped paper. May the Aimighty God 
greatly preserve your life fora é/ong time, as a great 
blessing to the United States, and to the world at 
larye, 


DUANE V0. DANA. 


“ The republicans heard him with regret, and 
while he forbid aN consideration for himself, every 
one who felt for the dignity of legisiative procecding, 
lamented.” This is not the first chapter of la- 
mentations, that Mr. Dana has furnished for tiie 
democrats. + We would only ask, where was ali 
this delicacy of feeling, this exquisite sensibility, 
for the dignity of legisiative procecdiays, when Mat- 
thew Lyon was guilty ofso vile an outrage against 
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it? Mr. Dana only scattered keen-edged words, 
to wound republican pride.....but the Lyon did a 
dirty trick, for which he was justly chastized, by a 
gentleman, and had he met entire justice, would 
have been thrust out of congress. 

It is a doubtful matter, whether our president 
Jefferson, can write one sentence of correct and 
classical English. Shall we attribute this egregi- 
ous deficiency in scholarship to the same unwor- 
thy affectation, which is said to have possessed 
Frederic Il of Prussia, who would seldom speak, 
and never wrote correctly his mother tongue? Or 
is ita portion of that deep-rooted malignity against 
every thing English, which Mr. Jefferson is known 
to entertain, that makes him disdain even to write 
their language with accuracy? 

Take the following specimen ze+...6 If revealed 
religion has not been able to guard itself against 
misrepresentations, J could not expect it.” Make 
what you can ofit, reader! 

We shall certainly run the risk of being charg- 
ed with quiddting, by the Aurora, if we continue to 
expose all the murders committed by the writers 
in that paper, upon sense, grammar, and language. 
From the president of the United States down to 
Tench Coxe (a wide distance we own), there is 
scarcely one man of the party, that is not in the 
habit of employing the true-dmerican words, illy 
and Jengthy, whenever they can. 
Thursday, we find the following. ‘ Curious facts, 
relative to a country, é//y understood.’ We beg 
leave to substitute the word Janguage for country. 


— 
“ 


The Aurora-man calls upon his Hog correspon- 
dent to come and get his swillagain. For himself, 
he don’t like, and will none of it. 


— 


As many have expressed a curiosity to obtain 
some memoirs of the celebrated Mr. WinDHAM, 
the Editor has been at considerable pains to obtain 


from English journals a correct biography. Hi- 
therto his search has been fruitless. Meanwhile, 


let our readers accept the following paragraph. 
This gentleman is member of parliament for 
Norwich, and is noted for the decision, bcldness, 
and correctness of his parliamentary conduct. He 
was a brilliant member of that /éterary c/ud, in 
which Dr. Yohnson, Edmund Burke, Wc. so long 
mingled, and was most lavishly commended by the 
former in various instances. As a high proof of 
his political talents, the following extorted praise 
has been bestowed even by a reluctant jaccbin. 
The talents of Mr. Windham, as a politician, 
are highly respectable. With his education, his 
experience, his powers of reasoning, and his inde- 
fatigable efforts in favour of the cause, which he 
espouses, he is certainly a valuable acquisition to 
the ministry. In abstract questions, where the 
abstruse aid ef logic may be serviceable, Mr. 
Windham will ever have the pre-eminence of any 
member at present in parliament. His arguments 
are scholastic, ingenious, and marked with a pre- 
cision, characteristic of himself.. In his language, 
he is chaste, copious and forcible. His mode of 
reasoning attracts the most severe attention, while 
it frequently conveys irresistiblé conviction to the 
most sceptical. e seldom enters into narrative 
or description. His mind is wholly employed in 
evincing the fallacy. - His voice is articulate, and 
possesses an uniform tenour of power. He never 
attempts the false glare of rhetorical fizure, or 
splendid diction. Anxious to pursue the more solid 
sources of his reasoning faculty, he trusts to the 
mere aid of his logical powers to display his argu- 
nents. Few possess niore acuteness in discern- 
ing the weak parts of his adversay’s seutiments, 
or have the power of confuting them with more 
effect. He is a character of respectable habits, 


high talents, and useful acquisitions ; and impar- 


In the paper of | 





oJ 


tiality must acknowledge that his loss is as much 
felt by his former friends, as his support is cherish- 
ed by those, with whom he now adhe-es. 


Among the many pleasantries, the federal sneer- 
ers have invented to raise the laugh at the expence 
of our French treaty bearer, the following song, 
the production as we understand of a dady, in the 
Gazette of the U.S. is at once good humoured, 
easy, and poetical. 


NANCY DAWSON'S RETURN. 


Since Nancy Dawson’s come to town, 


No Lonxpown pno.Lu will now go down, 


For every ribbon, hat and gown, 
Consult with Nancy Dawson. 


For she can tell you toa hair, 

‘The size, and hue of wig to wear, 
When to dress, and when go bare:— 
Most knowing Nancy Daw:on! 


’Tis said, and I believe it true, 

Such skill in lace did Nancy shew, 

She gained a prize, obtain’d by few:— 
Oh! lucky Nancy Dawson! 

The prize, the Paris belles agreed, 

For Nancy’s taste, should be decreed—~ 
A Doc of Madame Talien’s breed :— 
Sweet pet for Nancy Dawson! 

This is not all that Nancy brings, 

But many other pretty things, 

For which, the Muse in ¥apture sings 
The praise of Nancy Dawsoa. 


The Parisian elegantees do not wear their rib- 
bons in a bow ora knot on the head, but with 


the ends cut into Aorns, as more appropriate em- 
blems. 


“ Your face belies you,” said a gentleman to a 
rubicond beggar. * Ah! Master,” replied the men- 
dicant, “ it is not my face, but my landlord’s, he 
is not paid for it yet.” 


— 


A new discovery has been lately made, whic’ 
if it should prove useful, will not be entitled, at 
al] events, to the praise of humanity. It is a re- 
ceipt for the destruction of the field mice. By 
catching a dozen, and confining them in a cage 
without food, they will be reduced to the neces- 
sity of eating one another, The survivor being set 
at liberty, will fly te the holes of his former com- 
panions, and having been thus a cannibal, will fall 
upon and destroy the whole broed. 

[Larmer’s Museum. 


— 


The Ladies have just now adopted a repulsive 
kind of hat, which may be called the Poking Hat ; 
it has a long projection, like the beak of a snipe, 
and is a good guard against all familiar approach 
of those who have any regard for their eyes. It 
is an mvention inspired by the Goddess of Ugiiness, 
and is quite worthy of its origin. 

Trotting match—On the morning of the 7th 
inst. a black, poney 11 1-2 hands hisrh, the pros 
perty of Mry Samuel Shephard, of Brotherton, was 
matched, for 20gs. to trot one mile upon the Don- 
caster road in 6 minutes, carrying its owner, who 
rode 14 1-2st. and performed it with great ease in 
4 minutes and 45 seconds, to the astonishment of 
a nuraber of spectators [York Cairant.] 

— 

At the last Malton Races, a match was run be- 
twixt two Hunters, which could arrive at a given 
point in the shortest time. They went the dis- 
tance (four miles) in less than fifteen mjnutes, 
and took one hundred leaps in their way as they 
crossed the country. Mr. Yeaspaie was the wine 
ner; Mr. Darrer the-loser, on whom the odds 
were at starting, (York Lergld.] 
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NOTHING. 
(FROM A PARIS PAPER.) 


In spite of the wit with which the eyes of our 
fair readers generally inspire us, we cannot deny 
that we are on some occasions afflicted with such 
a degree of mental sterility as to be utterly inca- 
pable ef producing any thing at all smart or en- 
tertaining.—What must we say under such cir- 
cumstances ? Nothing, reply our fairreaders. That 
is precisely what we have now resolved to do. 
But you will say, that WVothing is a very insignifi- 
cant subject. Isthisreally youropinion? For our 
part, on the contrary, we believe that Nothing is 
at present every thing. May not the greater num- 
ber of the voluminous romances, which consume 
so much paper, and stuff the shelves of so many 
libraries, be very fairly reduced to Nothing? Are 
they not made of Nothing ? Are they not sold, or 
at least are they not read for Nothing ? What is 
obtained from reading them? Literally Nothing. 
How many people are there now a days, who, 
though originally Notting, have, after being fora 
moment something, again relapsed into MNothing ? 
What is there in most cases in those pretty heads 
which not unfrequently turn ours? Nothing. ‘The 
young Olympe pleads for a divorce from the old 
Geronte, to whom she was married last year. 
What is it he has been doing during the year of 
their marriage? Why truly he has been doing 
Nothing. What does the prude Orphise, who ex- 
claims so loudly against naked bosoms, conceal 
under the triple fur? Why she conceals Nothing. 
Can you conceive any thing more witty and spi- 
rited than Mr. Sheridan’s Comedies, or more dull 
and insipid than the monstrous farces of Kotze- 
bue? Nothing. Is there any thing more unhap- 
py than the lot of an unfortunate stock-jobber, 
more unfeeling than the heart of .a rich miser, 
more light than the vows of a lover, more dull 
than the verses of Small Pybus? Still the an- 
swer is Nothing. You see then that Nothing is 
every thing, and even above every thing, for what 
is wanting to what has every thing. But Nothing 
has no where so great influence as over the fair 
sex. They know how to please with Nothing. 
With Nothing they play off all their attractions. 
A Nothing vexes and consoles them; a Nothing 
puts them out of humour, and the same Nothing 
gestores them to cheerfulness. A Nothing gives 
them the vapours, and in its turn affords them 
pleasure and amusement. But we will no longer 
trespass on your patience with Nothing ; and there- 
fore we shall here close our remarks on Nothing ! 


Two Suitors in Chancery, being reconciled to 
each other after a very tedious and expensive suit, 
kately applied to an artist to paint a device in com- 
memoration of their returning amity and peace. 
The Artist accordingly painted ane of them in his 
shirt and the other stark naked. 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE ISAAC SPARKS. 
Sparks was a well known don vivant, and devoted 


“Ris evenings to the purple deity. It was remark- 


ed, that, when he got his quantum of the juice of 
the grape, he entircly lost his power of speech, 
though he retained the use of his limbs. Mr. 
Foote was his constant companion in his nocturnal 
revels, who was as diminutive in stature, as the 
other was tall and robust. One night, from hay- 
ing been remarkable festive, our chiefjoker could 
not spect, and Foote was not able to stand. Sparks 
took him up, and placed him on a straddle on his 
neck and shoulders. In this manner they quitted 
the tavern. During their walk home, they were 
accosted by a watchman, who demanded who they 
were. Sparks pointed up to Foote, as much as to 
hiat he would inform him; who, on being asked, 
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replied, “‘ that he was only seeiag the gentleman 
home.” 


“ The New-England Palladium” contains the 
following testimony, in favour of the ex-secretary 
of state; and the Editor of the Port Folio is proud 
to repeat, in every mode, and from every vehicle, 
the praise of pure integrity, which nothing can 
tarnish, and valiant decisiveness, which never wa- 
vered or veered : 

** The democratic party are very eager to call 
for accounts. The honesty of sucha man as Col. 
Pickering, though unspotted through life, is not 
voucher enough for these dragons, who pretend to 
watch the treasury. They seem to hold it a merit 
to examine, when they confess it would be a /fvlly to 
SUSPECT. 

** Now is this democratic jealousy a sort ‘of stuff 
for shew, or is it for use? If it be their holiday 
suit, their inauguratign dress, we, the people, may 
find out, in case they persist to make every day’s 
wear of it, that it isas flimsy asit is tawdry. The 
democrats will be soon out at the elbows. If it be 
for use, pray is not Mr. Gallatin as much to be 
suspected as Colonel Pickering? The American, 
often tried, and in trying times, and never found 
wanting, is surely as well entitled to confidence, 
as the foreigner, who, on the only trial he has been 
put to, was found wanting. If they must be jea- 
lous, and they must, for fear is the instinct of weak- 
ness, there let them fix their eyes. The man, 
whose country lies on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, and whose principles, if he has any, are to be 
found on the other side of the Allegany, is a proper 
subject of their watchfulness. Yet their demo- 
cratic eyes, like the owl’s, are struck blind when 
there is light, and are opened to nothing but dark- 
ness. ‘They see nothing that is obvious.....they 
believe nothing that is proved....their faith is ever 
the most stubborn, where the grounds of suspicion 
are the lightest. From examining the secretaries 
Pickering and Wolcott’s accounts, we are told no- 
thing, not even suspicion will result, for they do 
not pretend to suspect them. Nevertheless, they 
will examinee The account of French piracies is 
thirty millions, that, they say, must not be examin- 
ed. No questions asked, as advertisements for the 
return of stolen goods say; let us ratify a treaty 
that spunges out the claim. Neither French nor 
Swiss accounts, it seems, need vouching or exam- 
ininge With respect to them, jacobin faith has 
its perfect work.” 


The vice president of the United States com- 
bines, in happy union, his duty and his delight. 
Now at New-York, frolic and free; and now at 
Washington, laborious and crafty. Wise as a 
serpent, though not quite as harmless as a dove, he 
can employ his versatile energies in the most di- 
verse direction, and, like the younger LYTTLETon, 
after convincing or alluring his hearers, by his 
morning eloquence, can, at eve, retire 

‘* To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nzrea’s hair.” 


The Aurora advertises for two smart devils, of 
good morals, as apprentices to the printing business. 


In the “ New-York Evening Post,” we read, 
with full assent, the following compliment to the 
talents of Mr. G. Morris: cB. 

“ The speech of Mr. Governeur Morris is a 
very elegant specimen of that gentleman’s talents. 
It well deserves the high encomiums which have 
been bestowed upon it. Were we to study to 
characterise it in a sentence, we should say, it was 
argumentative, yet graceful; bold, yet respectful; 


witty, yet dignified ; resembling, in happy quota- | 














tion, and illustrative metaphor, the manner of 


| Burke, without his exuberance. The friends of 


Mr. Morris, who have the cause of federalism at 
heart, and whose alarms for our constitution have, 

of late, been too much excited, view, with sensa- 
tions of extreme pleasure, this splendid exertion 7 
of that gentleman’s abilities. High expectations "7 
have Iong been entertained, that he would produce ~ 
something worthy of his luminous mind, and we © 
rejoice that the hopes of the most sanguine are at 7 
length gratified. He has now given us a pledge, | 
that he will not stand aloof in this period of com. | 
mon danger.”’ 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SMOKING A SEGAR, 


IN THE MANNER OF MILTON, 


PROP’D in an elbow chair, Fumoso sat, 
With legs divaricating, and with heels 
Recumbent on the stove’s projecting plate. 
Around his head, in sombrous volumes roll’d 
The clouds of pungent smoke, from volute leaf 
Of plant perfum’d, delicious with the scent 
Of et bean, dear bought, and brought from 
ar! 

His head sublime, thrown back in lofty state, 
The ceiling’s height contemplates; nor disturb’d 
Its musing trance, except betimes to squirt 
The sputtering streams of bland saliva off. 
Nor minds the plaints of Betty or of Jack, | 
For brass resplendent sullied ; or the spots 
That mar the nicely blacken’d, shining face 
Of Franklin’s economic fount of heat. 
While on the mantle stands the cheering glass 
Of Gallic cordial, temper’d with the stream 
Of limpid Schuylkill, which erewhile he sips, 
And feels his soul expand, and dreams of bliss 
Supreme, in Fancy’s airy visions lost. 
In his mind’s eye he sees the blooming fair 
Simper, or smile upon him;....she, for whom 
He almost would resign the fragrant fumes 
Of lov’d segar, and purify his breath. 
But now Ambition fires his swelling thoughts, 
With schemes of public good. He dares to co 
And win the people’s voice. The senate hears 
His voice, resounding in her spacious hall, 0 
And patriots listen, while Fumoso rails. 
His hand aloft extending, wav'd sublime 
In circle bold.....-alas! the blazing top 
Of taper sunk it strikes.......the light’s extinct ! 
His knuckles too are sing’d !....the charm dissolves! 
His last segar begins to scorch his lip ; 
The drowsy watchman bellows “ dwelf a glock !” 
Fumoso starts! relumes the extinguish’d wick, 
*And_sadly silent seeks the sweets of sleep. 

‘Sic transit gloria mundi. 
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* A remarkable instance of alliteration !! plaudite les 
tores. scales. 
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